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In analyzing this series of events, which constitute the "Hydrogen Bomb 
Decision," historians have focused primarily on the views and activities of 
scientists and civilian policy-makers who were the most visible actors in the 
drama, 3 and whose papers or memoirs are readily available for public 
scrutiny. 4 Newly declassified documents, however, reveal that the American 
military also played a significant role, and that its perspective on the hydrogen 
bomb question was very different from that o^^st,civilians. Debates in 
civilian circles over development of thermonucle^apons emerged largely 

in rea ction jo the Soviet atomic test of Au «ust 1949, which shattered the 

relative confidence the United States had enjoyed during four years of atomic 

weapons monopoly. Uniformed military planners analyzed the new wcaoon in 1 
tnC context- of QtmfPtripc urnv 4.U _ n t T~ -:- ^ j— ■ ■ - - 


/ me new weapon in / 

war -I vlt . h the Sov iet Unjon, develope/S^hc •• A 
Soviet test. This will —:i___ i y - ^ 



Sovietjest. This essay will briefly describe the evoluti^SS^Sfe T* * 

atomic war between 1945 and 1949 and show how these shaped the military's ' * 

role in President Truman's H-bomb decision. 3 It will complement existin iSj r* 3 ’%i 
studies and bring into sharper focus a major turning point in the strategic 
competition between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

As scholars have long been aware, the America n militaty^aT deeply con- 

TW ii j° Ut t ^- P ° WCr 0t b Q Jl e J c o nvc ntional lorce’s jtft'he 1945-1950 period. 7UJU. 
ihe full dimensions of that anxiet-v ran no^r Ko „ j . 11 . ^ ^ j 


^uie period. 

The full dimensions ot that anxiety can now be documented on the basis of 

newly declassified material. American military planners believed as early as 
ecember 1945 that rapid demobilization of its armed forces had left the 
United States able to defend only the Western Hemisphere, while carrying out 
occupation duties in Germany and Japan and small offensive operations 
overseas if necessary. The Soviet Union had only partially demobilized. Its 
army was judged capable of taking Western Europe (except for Great Britain] 
urkey/lran, the Persian Gulf, Manchuria, Korea, and North China in a mat’ 


i* *• *( y 


•li. 

I! 


■\k 




3 For major interpretations of the decision, sec Warner R. Schilling "The H-Rnmh n^- • 

24°46°Robert^ ™! thoUtActua!ly Choosing," Political Science Quarterly, LXXVI (March 1961) 
S ifi » , G r P u Amen '™ Scientists and Nuclear Weapons Policy (Princeton 19621' 

Conflict: The Ufe and T,mcs of Edward Teller (New York 1976) Tm-S”" ' ^ 

SluS:** (New York, 
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19691 345-40 t? rnrrirr, a y 1 cars w tne * tate Department (New York, 
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ter of weeks or months. Although the United States had greater resources 
available for industrial mobilization than any other nation in the world 
military planners were convinced that there would not be time enough to 

imtialr m the 7 ent n U U 2^ ly that the Soviet Union would 

mtiate an armed conflict until it had at least partially recovered from damage 

suffered m World War II. But the American military could not ignore the threa 

posed by Soviet_capabili_tJf. regardless-of-Soviet-intcntions. From 1945 on the 

XJ teZTfi " L ? k u d States WaS ^gaarcd to counter Sovi et 'con! 
v ^jltion aI forces shaped military strategy. 

—r- By_Junel946, the Joint War Plans Committee of the JCS had arrived at an 
enm plan for reducing the difference between United States and Soviet 
military capabilities. The plan, code-named "Fincher,” identified the atomic 
omb as a "distin^advantage" in the strategl^offensive the comminee 
P P d as t JH2im£lPal initial effort agai nst the U.S.S .R." in case of war 
Massive secrecy smounded thel^b, ho^^^Tfew planners were 
privy to information regarding either its capability or the number of weapons 
that might be available for use.' The army air force plan "Makefast '' com 

anne “ff “ September I946 < did “<>t include a nuclear weapons' 

annex although Deputy Chief of Air Staff for R esearch and Development 
Ma,or Genera Curtis"E._LeM ay , 

L 0 utsi| of re gul ar chan nels that was probably desi^o^thiii?^ 

- tary planners were initially uncertain how the atomic bomb could be 
used effectively to prevent the_Soviet Union from taking Western Europe The 
Russian transportation syste^l^ied aPhl^T ost vital cogTiTthe- w 

ZT. • , S S R "" W “ =° be vulnerabfe to attack 

Bombing major mdus,nes such as steel, aiWaft, aud electric power would „£ 

ffijon., to become effective. Only the Russian petroleum industry ,2 ft, 
roop mobility, was considered possibly vulnerable to an air offensive using 
her conventional or atomic weapons. As 67 percent of the Soviet r „Li.., n 

^ *** identified thja“ 
particular JWPC 416/1 Revised Inn 9 icma • , / ^ 2,8 (National Archives). See in 

«. SSSSS. 43s/, . 2, ' 

in™“h sZLa? hZT" "Ti '°' 

Strategic Programs in National Politics (New York, 19611 33-47 m ® t0n ' The Cornmon Defense: 

7 JVVPC 432/7, June 18, 1946, in CCS 381 U S S R it i a/\ ~ , 

States Joint Chiefs of Staff. For an example of rhn vm r ~~ ' SCCt101 ^ 2 ' Pa P ers th e United 
Memorandum, George A Lincoln to the Dibtr W * ecrec y surrounding the atomic bomb, see 
«>.« or au«:. „45?, r h 15,4 abc 

Division, RG 319 (National Archives). V ‘ ' R orc,s of th e Plans and Operations 

s'^ol ^ A^RG 34'l (gfiOTf^oL'lH SePt T ber 1946) ' *«*" ° f the Chicf ° f 

S«(, of September 1,46), P,pe„ , he Chief o, 

iyi J C 416/1, Revised, Jan. 8, 1946 CCS 092 U S S l - ? ' l° T 3 ,1St of targets - sce 

^ 1946 CCS 381 t 7 c c p /o 0 as\ UJL L b S R - (3-27-45), section 3, and JPS 789/1 Anri 1 
^46, CCS 381 U.S.S.R. (3-2-46), seetton 1, Papers of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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i® 


American military planners recognized that bombing cities would have 
considerable shock value, but most believed that this alone would not bring 
victory. As a J une 1946 air sta ff study noted: 

It is assumed that if s ufficient forc e were applied in a short enough period of time 
against the major cities of a modern nation, a morale collapse would end~the wa r 
This force has never been calculate d and there is grave doubt that we could counter 
attack on such a target system with decisive effect even assuming [in the evcnt~that 
both sides had atomic bombs) we were not seriously crippled by the first blows of the 
enemy. Also a d ictator nation might calculate that we could still be beaten even if 
we did destroy its cities . 10 • 

The question of how much force would be sufficient was crucial. The 
American nuclear weapons stockpile and delivery capability at this time was 
minimal. Although the number of bombs remains classified, General Carl 
Spaatz recalled that there were only about a dozen during most of his tour as 
army airforces_commanding general and air force chief of staff from February 
1946 toffip ril lg ^j 1 In addition, only t wenty-seven B-29 bo mbers modified to 
icarry the atomic bomb existed in January 1946, all in the 509th Bomb Group at 
Roswell Army Air Force Base in New Mexico. Only five more B-29s were 
available for atomic operations t wo y ears Jater. 12 No military bomb assembly 
team was ready until December 1947 to replace the civilian teams that had 
dijbandedin 1946. This was at a time when all bombs in the stockpile were 
unassembTfrd^ and it took twenty-four men nearly two days to prepare one 
\ weapon for combat. 13 * — " - 

The low level of nuclear readiness during 1946 and 1947 resulted from 
technical and administrative problems that plagued Major General Leslie R. 

Groves' Manhattan Engineer District (MED) from September 1945 on, as 
peaceiime constraints of "efficiency and economy" were imposed. Production 
of uranium-235, which had fueled the Hiroshima gun-type weapon, leveled off 
after the war as uneconomical processing facilities at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
were replaced by a smaller number of more efficient plants. Production of 
plutonium, which had fueled the much more efficient Nagasaki implosion 
bomb, actually decreased, despite its higher, priority. The three plutonium 
production reactors at Hanford, Washington, were experiencing severe 

C.° Earl E. Partridg^to secretary general of the Air Board, June 7, 1946, Hugh Knerr File, Box 276 
Carl Spaatz Papers (Library of Congress). 

,, " fNoel Fr 3??5 is Parri s h , "Behind t he Sheltering Bomb: Military Ipdecision from Alamogordo to <S £7 _/ 

Korea" (doctoral dissertation, Rice University, 1968), 133-34, 1457EJojm«ion in letters to the ' '- ‘ 

author from John A. Griffin, Oct. 15, 1975, and Edward B. Ciller, Feb. 5, 1976, of the United States 
Energy Research and Development Administration, indicates that there were no more than 

t.vygflIY--nine weapons in the American nuclear stockpile in lulv iT93 7a . 

, '* S - Wndenberg to Ira Baker, Jan. 2, 1946, Exhibit 45/WregJC Air Command History. 

1946 (Albert F. Simpson Historical Research Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.); JCS 1745/5, 

Dec. 8, 1947, CCS 471.6 (8-15-45), section 8, Papers of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
January 1948, the 509th Group was based at Kirtland Air Force Base near Albuquerque N M and 
Los Alamos . ~ "— -— ' 

13 Report to the president from the Atomic Energy Commission, Jan. 1-April 1, 1947, April 3 
1947, Atomic Energy-Reports folder, NSC Atomic File, President's Secretary's File; JCS 1745/5, 

Dec. 8, 1947, CCS 471.6 (8-15-45), section 8, Papers of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff! 

Bomb assembly was described by retired Vice Admiral John T. Hayward in interviews July 15 
1975 and June 4, 1976. 
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[•I ;■* 


presented its detailed, final report to the assembled leadership of the nation's 
armed services. LeMay summarized the report's central conclusions, which 
reflected a significantly upgraded evaluation of the weapon's potential power: 


MM 


i ; ; ; ;i| 
I-! 1:,! i 


(1) Atomic bombs in numbers conceded to be available in the foreseeable future can 
aulify [sic] any nation's military effort and demolish its social and economic 
structures. 

(2) In conjunction with other mass destruction weapons it is possible to depopulate 

vast areas of the earth 's surface, leaving only vestigial remnants of man’s material 
works. ^ 

(3) The atomic bomb emphasizes the requirement for the most effective means of 
delivery. In being there must be the most effective atomic bomb striking force 
possible. 19 
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The Bikini board also concluded that because of the s carcit y of fissionable 
material the bomb would have to be used as a "strategic 11 weapon against 


:i:'T l 
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!i; 
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urban industrial tar gets and not—except in extraordinary situations—against 
naval vessels or troop concentrations. 

The board recommended that in the absence of "acceptable guarantees of 
permanent peace" the United States should continue developing improved 
atomic weapons, initiate "continuing selection of atomic bomb targets," 
begin work on civil defense measures against possible attack, and develop an 
intelligence system capable of monitoring an enemy's progress toward nuclear 
readiness,- and tha t Congress should redefine "aggressive acts" so as to prep are 
f or the possibility that a preemptive strike by the United States might be 
n ecessary to defend against a nuclear armed enemy . 20 The JCS evaluation 
board report did not convince American military planners that use of the 
atomic bomb would be decisive in the event of war. But it did increase the 
military's confidence in the weapon's capability and, by making information 
about it more generally available, assured it a central role in future strategic 
planning. 

In October 1947, the Joint Strategic Survey Committee reported back to the 
JCS on long-term requirements for nuclear weapons production. Based on its r ' 
recommendations, the JCS informed the chairman of the AEC that "a military / 

, requirement exists f or approximately 400 atomic bombs of destructive pow er - 

e quivalent to the Nagasaki type bomb ." 21 Such a stockpile wouldEe Cf ** 
1 'satisfactory(unti^uch time as any possible enem y country possesses atomic 
'! w eapons in quantit y and an air force capable of launching a massive attack on 



j W i,djJVJHo 111 UUdllLlL y d-llU dll cULl UJL cl iiidool v dticiurv wi.1 0 ^ y __ 

|the United States." 22 Dropped on approximately 100 urban targe ts, the stock- c) ^ 


i’pile might be adequate to implement the chilling concept of "killing a nation 


19 LeMay to Carl Spaatz (ca. July 28, 1947), OPD 384.3 (17 August 1945), section 8, Papers of y *— 

the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. See also JCS 1691/10, Dec. 29, 1947, CCS 471.6 (10-16-45), $ 

section 9, part 2, Papers of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. j: 

20 JCS 1805, Sept. 23, 1947, CCS 471.6 (10-16-45), section 9, part 1, Papers of the United States 
.» Joint Chiefs of Staff. Most of the board's recommendations were implemented, except for t he 
II re definition of "aggressive acts" to prepare for a possible preemptive strike. The Bikini board's 


5 SI 

■ i'l 


\ • 


‘ recommendations were dropped from consideration on January 9, 1950. Sec JCS 1805/7, June 15, 
1948, and JCS 1805/18, Jan. 9, 1950, CCS 471.6 (10-16-45), section 9, parts 2 and 3, ibid. 

21 Leahy to chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, Oct. 29, 1947, CCS 471.6 (8-15-45), sec¬ 
tion 7, ibid. 

22 Decision on JCS 1745/7, Dec. 17, 1947, CCS 471.6 (8-15-45), section 8, ibid . 
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forces and prerogatives against the onslaughts of unification, technological 
challenge, and the apparent dominance of land-oriented strategic concepts for 

I future war. By summer 1948 it had become apparent that not only the navy's 
.role, but its entire understanding of strategy and warfare, was being 
threatened: war b etween armed forces •was Jpcintr refTTacerTliv war against V/ 
jsug^ rting .c ivili a n populations. 3 2 Following the 1948'Budget cuts, Rear Ad- ^ 
miral Daniel V. Gallery, the assistant chief of naval operations for guided 
mis siles, summed up the navy's doubts about this emerging philosophy: 

.... 2) For a "civilized society" iri^Te'Drritqd States, the broad purpose of a war 
« cannot be simply destruction and annihilation of the enemy. At best this could 
merely be a means towards the end of forcine him to cease resi stance and comply 
with our wishes. * *3 » ~ 



9 


3) The above idea is elementary, but in my opinion many of our military planners 
are losing sight of it. They seem to feel that if we ever have another war, the only ob¬ 
jective will be " Not to lose it" Hrid so they have adopted the Douhet concept of flat¬ 
tening theenemy'semesfrom the air. 

4) If our only objective in war is to avoid military defea t while the shooting is going 
on, then perhaps a D ouhet wa r is the easiest way to accomplish the objective. 

5, However, even this kind of war is not as simple as the prophets of the ten dav 
j i tonne , bl i tz seem to think. Some authorities estimate that the damage done by 
strategic bombing of Germany was equivalent to 500 Atomic Bomb s. But Germany 
did not surrender until her armies were defeated. This damage is costing the U.S. 
huge sums of money now. In addition, levelling large cities has a tendency^ 
ahenjite the affections of the inhabitants and docs not create an atmosphere of inter¬ 
national good will after the war. 

6) A strategy based on the sole object of preventing defeat in war"is an unworthy one 
for a country of our strength. It is a strategy of desperation and weakness. I believe 
we should abandon the idea of destroying enemy cities one after another until h,. 

- £Ii£iiLP nnc * some better way of gaining our objective. 33 

B](fan)1948 many air force planners had come to believe that the atomic air 
offensive wo uld be adeq uate to achieve victory . LeMay, who assumed com¬ 
mand of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) in October 1948, immediately set 
to work preparing a feasible strategic plan for atomic operations against the 
Soviet Union. His plan, SAC Emergency War Plan 1-49, called for SAC "to 
increase its capability to such an extent that it would be possible to deliver rh^ 
enure stockp H e _ o f at o mic bombsjf made available, in a single massive at - 
^'„J Vhen combmed Wlth I cs targeting requirements, as spelled out in war 
p an Trojan," the SAC plan entailed strikes on seventy Soviet urban target 
areas with 133_atomic bombs with in thirty day s.** Primary objectives would 

” See David A ’ Rosenb crg, "The Search for Maturity in American Postwar Air Doctrine and 
Organization: The Navy Experience," Air Power and Warfare: The Proceeding the E^h 
niaryHistc<ry Symposium. United States Air Force Academy, 18-20 October, 1978 cd Alfred 
F. Hurley and Robert C. Ehrhart (Washington, 1979). U 

** Daniel W Gallery to the deputy chief of naval operations (air), Ian. 17, 1949 MLC-AEC 
folder Box 8 Papers of Vice Admiral Ralph Ofstie (Operational Archives, Naval Historical Center 
Washington). The term "Qouhci-war" refers to the kind of bo mbing camnai” ^ ^; 
cl ties an d populations espousecLby Italian strarrgjgr ciuii 0 Douhet. 

1949Mrw,V PO r; C ° Chie / i S ‘f ff, < U ' S ' Air Force ' April l ' 1950 > 0PD 381 SAC (23 March 

sec JCS 1952/n FetTTn 19 n w S “? ° f thC Aif Forcc ; For bomb numbcrs and targets, 

' . 0, 19d0, \\ capons Systems Evaluation Group Report 1, CCS 373 
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35 JCS 1952/1, Dec. 21 
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